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The case against the rook is not yet proven, but 
the evidence should be collected together and submitted 
to the consideration of a scientific jury. 

Sydney J. Hickson. 
The University, Manchester, June 22. 


Dr. Long (Nature, June 20, p. 304) raises a point 
which I think must appeal to many. The potential 
damage, represented by the 23-9 per cent, of injurious 
insects, is surely the one factor upon which every¬ 
thing depends; and, difficult though it is to see just 
how the necessary information is to be acquired, we 
are scarcely justified, so I am inclined to think, in 
arriving at any conclusion without it. 

Is it not a fact that the Hungarian Centra! Office 
for Ornithology reached the conclusion, after careful 
investigation, that the rook is of service both to agri¬ 
culture and f o cattle-breeding? 

H. Eliot Howard. 

Hartlebury, June 22. 


“ Harbour Engineering.” 

Lest it should be assumed that I tacitly acquiesce 
in certain sins of omission alleged in the review of 
the second edition of the above book, which appeared 
in Nature of June 13, may I point out that the matters 
in question (slipway construction, durability of con¬ 
crete in sea-water, mechanical handling of material, 
etc.) are discussed so fully in the companion volume 
on “ Dock Engineering,” to which they are equally, 
if not more, appropriate, that it seemed undesirable 
tp include any extended notice of them in “ Harbour 
Engineering”? Reference to this fact is to be found in 
several places (pp. 147, 265, etc.). 

Brysson Cunningham. 

June 20. 


UNITS AND UNITY . 

T HE note that appeared in Nature of March 7 
(p. 14) about the nomenclature of tempera¬ 
tures in Centigrade degrees measured from a zero 
273 0 below the normal freezing point of water in¬ 
vited further contributions on the subject of units, 
and other circumstances transform the invitation 
into an imperative demand. The report of Sir 
J. J. Thomson’s Committee on Science Teaching, 
without making a definite recommendation for the 
adoption of metric units, deliberately adjusts its 
scheme of education in such a way as to make 
familiarity with metric units a par,t of general 
education. What is the use of doing so if metric 
units are riot to be used for the practical affairs 
of life? Our present situation is ridiculous. 
Every boy and girl at school who “ does science ’ ’ 
now learns that metric units are the universal 
medium of scientific expression, and . is practised 
in their use. At the same time, we cry out for 
more science in our practical life. What can we 
expect from our appeal? A boy goes home at the 
end of term and tells his father that he has been 
doing science, weighing in grams, measuring 
lengths in centimetres, pressures in' millimetres of 
mercury, and temperatures, in degrees centigrade. 
Surely the most natural umark for any naturally 
minded parent- to make is that his boy need not 
pay any attention to that, because, if it had any 
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bearing at all upon practical life, he would cer¬ 
tainly have been taught to use pounds or grains, 
inches, and Fahrenheit degrees, and not the out¬ 
landish things that nobody uses after he has left 
school. There is a story told of Adams, the astro¬ 
nomer, who, in a Swiss hotel, asked for a bath, 
and was particular that the water should be at 
ioo J . After a long time, the maid came and said 
she had done her best, but she could not get il 
above 95 0 ; and I doubt if, even at this day, 
the President of the Royal Society himself uses 
the same unit for his bath-water and his water- 
bath. 

If science is to be a part of practical life, the 
units of science and the units of practical life 
must be the same. One thing or the other : either 
practical folk must learn to use metric units, or 
British men of science must use British units in 
their laboratory courses. The present divorce 
between education and practice is ruinous for both. 
If we want instruments according to metric 
measures, we get them from instrument-makers 
who understand such measures, not from those 
who do not—that is, we tend to get our scientific 
instruments mostly from abroad—and so on in 
everything. Hitherto men of science have 
not cared, because we can use either measure 
with equal facility, and we take a little 
pedantic pleasure in being bilingual in that 
sense. It is the same with our language. We 
take a tiny pride in the small difficulties of pro¬ 
nunciation that stand in the way of its being a 
lingua franca ; we sneer at any attempts to bring 
spelling into agreement with pronunciation; we 
advocate the learning of Esperanto or Ido instead, 
to avoid international jealousy, forsooth. Shake¬ 
speare wrote “Gloster, ” but we lose marks if we 
do not write “Gloucester”; classical authors 
wrote “gage,” but we must write “gauge,” and 
we chuckle inwardly when our friends write 
“guage.” There is a ton of “the high life” 
in knowing that “ C-h-o-l-m-o-n-d-e-l-e-y ” is pro¬ 
nounced “Marchbanks” which we are all proud 
of; and meanwhile English is set down as impos¬ 
sible for the use of the world at large. 

The attitude of mild complacency with our own 
, superior knowledge runs through everything. I 
have heard it said quite recently that meteorology 
stands in the way of the adoption of-metric units. 
Certainly that is not true of the Meteorological 
Office. Since May 1, 1914, we have gone a step 
further than most people in using C.G.S. units 
for pressure, millimetres for rainfall, metres per 
second for wind velocity in the Daily Weather 
Report, and we use absolute temperatures 
wherever we dare. We have even gone so far as 
to use milliwatts per square centimetre for solar 
radiation, instead of the' preposterously unscien¬ 
tific unit gram-calories-per-square-centimetre-pei- 
minute. But it is difficult to keep these things 
going without the support of those who could 
lieip. The United States Weather Bureau and 
the French Meteorological Service, and some 
others outside, have gone with us. In this country 
nobody but the Meteorological Office appears to 
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be willing 1 to stand the racket of bringing metric 
units into practical use. 

Some years ago, before the war, I represented 
to an authoritative committee that for aeronautical 
purposes a dynamical unit of wind velocity was 
practically essential, and asked for a judgment 
between metres per second and feet per second, 
and was told that “feet per second ” was the 
more appropriate unit. The reason has been 
voiced for me by one of my own staff—that he 
himself could manage metric units well enough, 
but the weaker brethren would understand feet 
per second better; and for the same reason I find 
we are drifting back again to miles per hour out 
of kindness to the less well-informed. The 
superior person will not look at milliwatts per 
square centimetre as a unit for solar radiation; 
people might think he was unacquainted with the 
literature of the subject. 

This supposed consideration for the weaker 
brethren is a mere will-o’-the-wisp. It is the 
teacher with years of experience who finds it 
really hard to change his habit. Well-meaning 
people tell me that atmospheric pressure expressed 
in millibars has no meaning for beginners, and 
there is the • same tendency to slip back, into 
inches, because, forsooth, people will understand 
them better. The supposed simplicity is quite 
fallacious. The majority of mankind who use 
barometers do not understand pressure measured 
in inches; in fact, they have never thought about 
pressure at all, but simply about barometric read¬ 
ings, which are another matter. From the founda¬ 
tion of the Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1854 millions of barometer 
readings have been reported to the Meteorological 
Office from the sea, from ships of the Navy and 
the mercantile marine; but until reports by wire¬ 
less were introduced about ten years ago, so far 
as I know, not a single barometric pressure— 
only the raw materials for getting it. And the 
result of requiring pressure instead of readings 
in the wireless telegrams was as instructive for 
the observer as it was for the office. Under the 
old plan the observer read the barometer; it was 
marked in inches, but did not read in inches, of 
course; he gave the number of the barometer, so 
that we might look out its index error, and the 
reading of the attached thermometer, so that we 
might get the correction, and some clerk in the 
office had to make out the pressure. It is to be 
noted that in meteorology the difference between 
the first reading and the pressure is not a mere 
trifle, but sometimes more than the differences of 
pressure which we map. After these sixty-four years 
of reading barometers without knowing the mean¬ 
ing of what was read, some jolt is necessary to per¬ 
suade people to understand what we really mean, 
not in theory, but in actual working practice, by 
the pressure of the atmosphere; and the use of a 
real pressure unit is by far the best form of jolt. 
When the Israelites crossed the Jordan they were 
ordered to set up a pillar of stones so that 
their posterity might ask the question, “What 
mean ye by these stones? ” And so the question, 
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“What mean ye by millibars?” is the first step 
in the enlightenment of many practical men about 
the realities of atmospheric pressure in meteoro¬ 
logy. And, strange as it may seem, our marine 
observers, who are practical men, are not in the 
least unwilling to regard the innovation in that 
light. No objection to the change has come from 
them. What other and more ordinary educational 
institutions think about it I have never heard; 
they have probably not considered it at all. It is, 
of course, deplorable that there are so few people 
within reach of any inquirer who can give him 
the answer to the question that leads to enlighten¬ 
ment; but that is another story. 

So with temperature : the schools and universi¬ 
ties use the Centigrade scale and zero. I defy 
anybody who is used to the practical convenience 
for meteorological purposes of the Fahrenheit 
scale to face the change to the Centigrade scale 
and zero, which would flood our tables with nega¬ 
tive quantities, without asking himself: “ What 
means this zero? ” And if he do>_~ ask himself the 
question he must realise that, besides avoiding for 
ever negative values in meteorological work of every 
kind, the adoption of the so-called absolute scale 
sets up a pillar round which much information of 
the utmost interest and importance is twined. The 
expansion of gases, the transformation of heat 
into work, the radiation into open space, all 
depend upon the absolute temperature, which, 
therefore, has some reality about it. There may 
be small discrepancies, as Prof.. Marvin has 
pointed out; but they are not of the first order. 
In these days, when temperature is of real signifi¬ 
cance in all sorts of ways, I cannot imagine how 
a teacher has the courage to face a pupil with a 
negative temperature, and to go on doing it seems 
to me to be either inveterate habit or simple ob¬ 
scurantism. And yet I find, now that flying- men 
are beginning to record temperatures in the upper 
air, they are on the way to give us negative tem¬ 
peratures on the Fahrenheit scale because (I sup¬ 
pose) they understand them ! To me the practice 
appears to be based, not on thought, but on 
simple thoughtlessness. 

There is a time for everything, and the present 
seems to be the time for a change of units. Take, 
tor example, the decimalising of our coinage. Let 
it be granted - that we oannot change the pound 
because that would mean translating all the re¬ 
corded values from the time of the introduction of 
the sovereign. To change the shillings and pence 
into decimals is, from that point of view, a small 
matter. The stumbling-block has always been 
the penny, because there were so many hundreds 
of millions of things sold for a penny that a 
change in the penny would ruin either the traders 
or their customers. But now the penny has lost 
all its significance; everybody wants it changed. 
A penny paper is seeking a new price; it costs 
three halfpence or twopence or threepence; a 
penny stamp now costs three halfpence. Why 
does not the Chancellor of the Exchequer put 
stamps in terms of hundredths of a pound? The 
opportunity is a golden one for the nation, and 
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incidentally for the Exchequer because any un¬ 
considered fractional difference might go there. 

It is time for those who think that a unified 
system of measurement is worth having to make 
a push for it. It is scarcely likely that, to the 
open mind, there can be any real, difference of 
opinion as to the units which should be chosen. 
It is one of the truisms of science that the same 
reasoning always leads to the same conclusion. 
All the traditional obstacles have disappeared, 
and, above all things, we want to get on. 
Another era with the schools and universities 
using one set of units and all practical people 
using- a different set is almost as deplorable an 
outlook as peace by negotiation. 

Napier Shaw. 


PROF. H. G. PLIMMER, F.R.S. 
IOLOGICAL and medical science has sustained 
a great loss by the passing away of Henry 
George Plimmer on Saturday last, June 22. 
Plimmer had contributed much by his writing and 
influence to comparative pathology during his life, 
and his last illness interrupted a valuable and 
strenuous research on trench fever. During his 
earlier years he prepared himself for a scientific 
career by visiting and working with the great 
pioneers of that time, and it was doubtless owing 
to the influence of men like Pasteur that the direc¬ 
tion of much of his subsequent research was due. 
He always kept up his Continental interests, and 
often took part in the proceedings of foreign 
scientific congresses. 

For many years Plimmer was. connected with 
the Royal College of Surgeons and with the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, which afforded him great oppor¬ 
tunities for investigating pathological problems. 
About three years ago he was appointed to the 
chair of comparative pathology at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, which had 
been founded by the munificence of an anonymous 
donor. 

Tiie scientific, as well as the sterling human, 
qualities of Plimmer found abundant opportunity 
in his new post. His lectures were eagerly at¬ 
tended by a large body of students, and as this 
attendance was quite voluntary, it is no small 
tribute to his -genius that the room was often 
crowded, even to overflowing. Gifted with an 
unassuming and sympathetic nature, as well as 
possessed of a . knowledge of the world, his help 
and advice were often sought by those in trouble 
or difficulty, and many a young man would readily 
acknowledge the debt owing to his kindly help and 
wise counsel. 

Plimmer was a fellow of the Royal Society, as 
well as of many other learned societies, both at home 
and abroad, and his contributions to science are 
scattered through their Proceedings and Trans¬ 
actions. He was an accomplished microscopist, 
and his presidential address to the Royal' Micro¬ 
scopical Society is a model of critical and scholarly 
research. 

This is, however, neither the time nor the place 
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to attempt a full account of his scientific labours. 
That must come later. But Plimmer’s in¬ 
terests were not restricted to the pursuit of 
science; Endowed with many and varied gifts 
(he was, for example* a musician of the very first 
rank), it was often a matter of surprise to many 
of his friends that he could have possibly found 
time and opportunity to develop and excel in them 
as he actually did. 

It is hard to speak of Plimmer as a friend in 
sufficiently measured terms, and those who knew 
him best are best able to appreciate the rare quali¬ 
ties of the man. Partly Stoic, partly Epicurean, 
and largely something wholly his own, he was 
a delightful companion. Added to a philo¬ 
sophical and discriminating enjoyment of the best 
that life has to offer, his loyal and unselfish nature 
endeared him to a wide circle of devotedly attached 
friends. Perhaps the most that can be said of any 
man is that the world is a better place for his 
having lived in it, and this is emphatically true of 
Plimmer. J. B. F. 


DR. E. A. NEWELL ARBER. 

HE death of Dr. Newell Arber, on June 14, 
in his forty-eighth year, after a long illness, 
adds another name to the already long list of 
pala'obotanists whose obituary notices have 
appeared in these columns during the last two or 
three years. After taking hife degree at Cam¬ 
bridge, Arber was appointed university demon¬ 
strator in paleobotany in 1899, a post which he 
held at the time of his death. He devoted himself 
heart and soul to the study of fossil plants both 
by his own researches, extending over a wide field, 
and by his ever willing help to the students whom 
he taught: through his energy a large number of 
fossil plants were added to the Sedgwick Museum, 
and the well-arranged and carefully named collec¬ 
tions bear witness to his methodical and careful 
curatorship. In 1909 he married Miss Agnes 
Robertson, an accomplished botanist, who has 
recently been re-elected to a fellowship at Newn- 
ham College. 

In addition to numerous papers, Arber pub¬ 
lished four books : a British Museum Catalogue 
of the Plants of the Glossopteris Flora (1905), a 
work which is much more than a compilation and 
is indispensable to palasobotanical and geological 
students; “Plant Life in Alpine Switzerland” 
(1910); a volume on the coast scenery ot North 
Devon (1911); and a very useful book on coal, 
one of the “Cambridge Manuals,” which has been 
translated into Russian. Much of bis original 
\Vork was concerned with British Carboniferous 
plants : he by no , means confined himself to col¬ 
lecting and describing specimens, but made valu¬ 
able contributions to the stratigraphical problems 
connected with the floras. He was particularly 
interested in the Kent coalfield and added consider¬ 
ably to our knowledge of the floras of the Forest 
ot Wyre, the Forest of Dean, and other coalfields. 
He published papers on the anatomy of Sigiilaria, 
ir collaboration with Hamshaw Thomas, Medul- 
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